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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


For several years the question of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children affiliating with the National 
Education Association has been a perennial one. 

During Mr. Edward Stullken’s tenure as president of the 
Council, a Committee on Affiliation was appointed, headed by 
Dr. Harry J. Baker. Plans have moved rather slowly as it 
has been the policy of the board of directors to consider care- 
fully all of the problems involved and to do nothing that would 
jeopardize the prestige of the Council or the welfare of special education. 
However, at the summer meeting of the National Education Association in 
Milwaukee, the time seemed right for a joint discussion of the question. 

Dr. Baker, chairman of the committee, has since presented the following 
findings, which I am offering to you at this time in order that all discussion 
and questions may be settled before the meeting in February. 





DR. BAKER S REPORT 


“As chairman of the committee of the International Council on affiliation 
with the National Education Association, I wish to submit the following re- 
port: 

“A meeting was arranged at the Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee on 
Wednesday, July 3 at 4:30 P. M. at which were present: Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the National Education Association; Mrs. Amy 
Hinrichs, the president; and Miss Rosemarie Dacey, the retiring chairman 
of the Department of Special Education. Representing the International 
Council were: Harry J. Baker, chairman of the committee; Mrs. Dorothy 
Norris, president; Dr. Samuel Kirk, vice president; and Mr. Edward Stull- 
ken, member of the board of directors. Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, an ex- 
officio member of the Council’s committee and likewise of a similar committee 
appointed by the Department of Special Education, was also present. 

“Mr. Stullken traced the history of the International Council. Dr. 
Givens explained the requirements for becoming a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. They are as follows: 

“1. A petition with at least 250 members’ signatures must be presented. 

“2. The organization must have met with the National Education As- 
sociation for at least three years. This requirement could be considered 
fulfilled because the Department of Special Education has been meeting 
with the National Education Association for several years. 

“3 The International Council would be expected to encourage its mem- 
bers to belong to the National Education Association. 

“4. The international character of the Council would not be disturbed 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Problem of Sight Conservation 
as Related to the General Program 


of School Organization 





In states where the autonomous 
school district is still the unit of organ- 
ization and administration, we can 
speak of a state program in any par- 
ticular field restricted 
terms of standards and of such finan- 


only in the 


cial aids as may be withheld if said 
Thus the 
state school authorities may say that 
teach in spe- 


standards are not observed. 
a teacher shall not 
cial classes without certain minimum 
preparation in the given field or cer- 
teaching under 
both. 


tain experience in 
supervision in that field, or 
Similarly the State may say that it 
will not share in the payment of excess 
costs unless a given local district has 
proper housing and equipment for a 
special type of school work. 

Aside from these very limited forms 
of control, the central authority of the 
state in school matters can make itself 
felt chiefly by way of leadership, by 
pointing out the desirability of segrega- 
tions and class organization, of certain 
types of housing and installation, of 
methods. 


specialized equipment and 


Richard S. French 


Even so, the real initiative rests still 
with the local unit and the proper func- 
tion of the State would seem to be one 
of encouragement, and of being there 
when needed, rather than any form of 
direct compulsion, however completely 
disguised that compulsion may be. It 
is indicative of the healthiness of our 
American balance between local au- 
tonomy and the power of the larger 
units that, in California at least, the 
state services are hard put to in at- 
tempting to keep up with local de- 
mands for a more comprehensive guid- 
ance and for certain specific aids. In 
the apparently simple matter of defini- 
tion, for example, and of standards ar- 
scientifically, the central 
meet local 


rived at 
authority cannot as yet 
needs. 

What I have to say about sight con- 
servation will to a great extent be by 
way of commentary upon the above. 
With an expanded definition of sight 
conservation, it can be said in all safety 
that neither the State of California nor 
any local community has a compre- 


@ Ricuarp S. FReENcH, Pu. D., is superintendent of the California School for the Blind, 
and lecturer in education at the University of California, Berkeley. Prior to his present 
work, he was assistant professor of education at that university. His fields of specialization 





are the history of education, educational psychology, and the education of the blind. 

Dr. French is a member of Phi Delta Kappa; in 1938 he served as chairman of the 
California Commission for Special Education; since 1937 he has been president of the 
Northern California Council for Sight Conservation; and he is this year’s president of the 
Northern California Council for Exceptional Children. 

Among his professional contributions is his book From Homer to Helen Keller, 
published by the American Foundation for the Blind, and widely used as a text in the 
history and methodology of education of the blind. 

The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author before the Special 
Education Department of the National Education Association in San Francisco, July 1939. 
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hensive and integrated program, or has 
made more than a tentative venture 
into the field. 


DEFINITIONS 


There is a marked confusion in the 
public mind as to what sight conserva- 
tion is. Because of the activity of 
lighting companies and makers of fix- 
tures, the term has come in certain 
connections to connote better and 
more abundant artificial lighting. Simi- 
larly the activity of one professional 
group and of certain manufacturers has 
led to the popular conclusion that sight 
conservation is tied up with the sale 
of optical aids and correctional devices. 
In another direction the term implies 
window and Venetian 


large spaces 


blinds! School desks of a certain type 
and make come in for their share of 
notice. But some of the worst killers 
of vision and producers of visual dis- 
ability pass with little notice; the bad 
print in cheap books, the atrocious 
multigraphed materials supplied espe- 
cially in high school classes, the long 
periods of unrelieved reading, and the 
overemphasis of the visual element in 
education. These latter factors may 
be summarized in the failure of teach- 
ers and of educational leaders to take 
into consideration the fact that from 
the biological point of view the general 
process of education from the kinder- 
garten through the graduate schools of 
our universities is artificial in the ex- 
treme and especially artificial in its 
unbalance of the visual elements. Un- 
til the printing press combined with 
universal education to enslave child- 
hood and youth, sight conservation was 


only a minor problem concerned chief-. 


ly with diseases of the eye, their pre- 
vention and cure. 
The first element in an adequate 


definition has to do with vision itself, 
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that is, with the quality and quantity 
of vision present at any given time in 
any given person. The second con- 
cerns whether or not the measured 
vision in the given case at any given 
time may be bettered or must remain 
the same or is likely to diminish. 
Strictly, conservation ought to connote 
keeping what one has without better- 
ment or loss! However, if betterment 
is indicated, the question arises as to 
whether by operation, by medication, 
by visual aids, by regimen such as diet- 
ing, by alternation of tasks, by environ- 
mental changes such as increased light- 
ing or modification of lighting or 
change of colors, and so on. If better- 
ment is not indicated the question 
arises how best to use what one has, 
involving the question in turn of the 
conditions of highest visual efficiency. 
If diminution or loss appears likely, the 
problem becomes one of salvage and of 
adjustment—physical and mental and 
social. 

In all definitions it should be kept 
clearly in mind that the visual function 
is a part of a whole process as the eyes 
are a part of the body and more espe- 
cially of a highly complicated and im- 
perfectly integrated nervous system. 
Poor eyes backed by an alert and finely 
coordinated brain may perform won- 
ders even in such matters as reading, 
and perfect eyes in an imbecile only 
lend aid to imbecile acts. It must also 
be remembered that the eyes will stand 
more abuse than almost any other or- 
gan and operate under a range of con- 
ditions that makes their abuse slow in 
realizing its penalty. Thus we can see 
objects in an illumination of only 1/200 
foot candle and can still use our eyes 
effectively at 15,000 foot 
range of 1 to 3,000,000! 


candles, a 


Our definition must them consider 
efficient use under comfortable condi- 
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tions rather than the lowest possible 
conditions of effective usage without 
direct loss. It must also take in the 
average or superior eye, as well as the 
defective eye. On this broad basis 
sight conservation is a term applicable 
to all children and youths in our schools 
and to all human beings everywhere. 


STANDARDS 


When doctors disagree the layman is 
likely to be confused and in the end 
to fall back on his prejudices or on that 
to which he is accustomed. Three major 
groups have on a more or less volun- 
tary basis attempted to set up stand- 
ards that apply in sight conservation 
and in the effective and comfortable use 
They are that part of the 
medical that deals with 
vision as a specialization, the oculists 
and ophthalmologists; those that under 
study of 
vision from the point of view of optical 
physics and whose knowledge of the 
eye and its bodily connections in 
anatomy and physiology are necessarily 
limited by their time of study; and 
those that in their study of vision make 
their approach from the point of view 
of environmental conditioning, partic- 
ularly the phenomena of light and 
color. Each group has a large possible 
contribution and each can, with ade- 
quate education, supplement the work 
of the other two in arriving at a more 
nearly complete picture of what vision 
is and does. So far they have largely 
worked at cross purposes. 

Controversy number one involves 
who may examine the eyes, to what ex- 
tent and how effectively. Where path- 
ology is involved the legislation of most 
states turns the task over to the doctors 
of medicine. But the lack of physicians 
properly trained for adequate eye ex- 
amination and treatment, and also the 


of the eyes. 
profession 


many names approach the 
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high cost of such examination, makes 
imperative the supplementary use of 
nurse examiners or optometric exam- 
iners or both. A second controversy 
arises from the inexperience of the 
average physician in matters of light- 
ing and his traditional disregard of en- 
vironmental factors in his preoccupa- 
tion with pathology, which makes it 
necessary to fall back on the lighting 
expert, especially as regards such mat- 
ters as mathematical ratios and equa- 
tions that are usually beyond the physi- 
cian’s ken. The educator should come 
in a synthesizer, with his more prag- 
matic view of tests and standards, and 
either get all other groups to work to- 
gether or else get from each its con- 
tribution and reach his own conclu- 
sions. In any case three sets of stand- 
ards must be worked out before much 
progress can be made. These sets are: 

I. Standards of examination of eye 
structure and function in correlation 
with general health, leading to a de- 
termination of such segregation of spe- 
cial classes and assignment to special 
classes or schools as may be necessary. 


II. Standards of environmental con- 
ditioning, applying especially to 
amount, quality and direction of light, 
color schemes in rooms and the re- 
direction and modification of artificial 
and natural light, the combining of 
aesthetic effect with proper and ade- 
quate lighting, and the supplying of 
proper materials for visual tasks such 
as print above the minimum size and 
contrast for comfortable and efficient 
reading for a given age and eye con- 
dition. 

III. Standards of method and pro- 
cedure, involving partial postponement 
of reading in earlier grades and finding 
of visually less exacting tasks, grada- 
tion of tasks according to exactions on 
vision, and such organization of work 
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in the higher grades and high school 
as to give rest periods for the eyes, 
and the supplementing of the more 
purely visual methods with the use 
of the radio, talking books (for the 
drama especially), and other non- 
visual devices. 


AGENCIES 


California provides in its Bureau of 
the Education of the Blind and Bureau 
of Schoolhouse Planning two sources 
of standardization and control that can 
act most effectively only with more 
adequate man power and much more 
extensive organization and operation. 
The Bureau of the Education of the 
Blind, without personnel and without 
pay, can only speak as a voice from 
afar and perhaps pay an occasional 
visit. The Bureau of Schoolhouse 
Planning carries no mandate in a large 
proportion of the school building of the 
state and, of course, touches sight con- 
servation only in the one matter of 
adequate and proper lighting. The in- 
fluence of the latter agency has, how- 
ever, been felt throughout the state in 
raising standards in both elementary 
and high school building and has al- 
ways been on the side of better vision. 
Both bureaus have largely extended 
and augmented their programs through 
publication and through publicity such 
as the preparation of this paper. 

Locally at least five cities of Cali- 
fornia have some organization, effec- 
tive or under way, in the matter of 
special education and hence either 
have or have in prospect organization 
for sight conservation. Two or three 
counties are following the lead of these 


cities; but even better is the spirit of. 


interest and willingness pervading the 
whole school system of the state. 

In addition to the more strictly edu- 
cational forces the public health or- 
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ganizations are vitally interested and 
active. At least two voluntary organ- 
izations have done extensive publicity 
work North and South, helping to 
awaken both teacher interest and 
general public consciousness. Courses 
have been fostered in our universities 
and colleges both by the National So- 
ciety for the prevention of Blindness 
and by local agencies. These courses 
have reached a fairly large number 
and, while too short for adequate train- 
ing, have at least aroused interest and 
a desire for more training. 


WHAT THE LOCAL SCHOOL MAY DO 


1. All principals and teachers may 
be conscious of the problems of sight 
conservation and of effective and com- 
fortable vision under the conditions of 
classroom, laboratory, library, sewing 


room, shop, gymnasium, and play- 
ground. 
2. They may likewise know the 


general hygiene of the eyes and the 
requirements of the usual school tasks 
involving visual effort. 

3. They can acquaint themselves 
with such visual and lighting standards 
as those set forth by the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness’ 
and the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety. 

4. They can urge adequate lighting 
and proper painting in all rooms and 
usually secure action. 

5. They can back a program of eye 
testing and secure local cooperation. 

6. They can develop a conscious- 
ness of eye care among their charges, 
applying not only to the tasks of the 
school but to automobile driving and 
home tasks and elsewhere. 

7. They can, through reading and 
‘50 West 50th Street, New York, New York 
*29 West 39th Street, New York, New York 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Believe It—Or Not 





= 

For many years the theories and 
practices of so-called special education 
have led the educational field. Many 
of the ideas now proposed as modern 
have long been sponsored by special 
education. However, we need to chal- 
lenge ourselves toa thorough  re- 
evaluation of our theories. 

I. CHANGING CONCEPTS IN THE FIELD 
OF “SPECIAL” EDUCATION. 
ago Dr. Alice 
group gathered at the Woods School 


Two years 
Keliher challenged a 
to consider the problems of excep- 
tional children, by asking ‘Exceptional 
to what?” As we think around this 
“Are 
Perhaps, in 


question do we not further ask 
any without exceptions?” 
a group where we are all of one in- 
terest, it would be difficult to feel 
ourselves as exceptions, and yet could 
we not think of groups in which 
we, too, might find ourselves without 
the pale? Should I find myself sud- 
denly placed amidst a group of mathe- 
maticians, little doubt would remain of 
my exceptionality. 

A. This leads to the first changing 
concept that we shall consider, namely, 
a change of approach from exception 
to possibility in any consideration of, 
or dealings with, the exceptional or 
atypical child. 


Margaret A. Neuber 


As soon as we say exception there 
immediately comes to mind a thought 
of lack, either on the part of the ex- 
ceptional one—or with gifted children, 
on the part of the group in which he 
From any concept of 





is the exception. 
lack can come only more lack. Take, 
for example, the very names and classi- 
fications of our groups in special edu- 
cation. The blind, named and classified 
upon blindness; the deaf, named and 
classified upon deafness; and likewise 
the cripple, named and classified upon 
deformity. Thus, in the very outset, 
our approach is a limiting one, limiting 
us and the child and putting down upon 
him, such thought as, “Yes, but, poor 
dear, he’s a cripple.” 

classroom, we might 
His home, his 


In our own 
have done it to Dick. 
friends, his parents had almost con- 
vinced Dick himself that he could not 
do anything. More and more are we 
taking the seeming handicap as some- 
thing that must be removed as far as 
possible but, after that, it is to be ac- 
cepted in the same light as the big 
nose, stub fingers, or crooked teeth of 
others. 

B. In the second place there is a 
change in our thought of life. No 
longer are we satisfied to think of life 


©@ Marcaret A. Neuser, M. A., is supervisor of the ungraded group in the Laboratory 
School, East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, Pennsylvania. She was formerly director 
of teacher training at Chiengmai, Thailand, Asia, besides holding various other positions in 


American teacher-training institutions. 


She received her bachelor of science and master of arts degrees in teacher education 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Among her professional affiliations are included Kappa Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and the Pennsylvania Conference for the Education of Exceptional Children, a chapter of 


the International Council. 


The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author at the 1939 Christmas 
meeting of the special education section of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
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as something to which we might add or 


detract but rather are we beginning to 
recognize life as on-going, complete, 
é unfolding or becoming. 


Dr. Williem Kilpatrick helped us to 
fe is an on-going stream, go- 
at least six years before we 

1d continuing some twenty, 
thirty, forty years after its experience 
in our classroom. This on-going-ness 
makes it necessary that we know pretty 
theroughly what has happened before, 
and what is happening now, so that 
what is going to happen may be im- 
proved. 

A further aspect of life is its com- 
pleteness within the individual, includ- 
ing his environment. Not just the out- 
ward punching and hitting manifested 
by the child at the time we see him, but, 
the thoughts that have caused this out- 
burst together with the school, home, 
economic, social, physical environment 
out of which such thoughts have de- 


veloped. All this makes up the com- 


plete child. 
Life, being continuous, is ever un- 


folding or becoming. Life moves on 
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by a basic process, growth. Not by ac- 
or deletion but, by unfoldment 


We do not add a 


cretion 
does life - become. 
piece here and cut off a portion there, 
but we seek to find where in his be- 
coming, each individual is, in order to 
help him forward to the next step. To 
throw a rope one hundred feet beyond 
a drowning man is foolish, but no more 
so than to attempt to work with chil- 
dren unless we know where those chil- 
dren are. If, too, we believe in the be- 
comingness of life, then we cannot be- 
lieve in failure. Life moves on, never 
repeating, never going back, but ever 
revealing and furthering the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

C. A third changing concept is from 
the thought of exception as such to the 
idea of individuality. Since growth or 
unfoldment is a law of life, variation in 
rate, amount, and kind of growth is an 
inherent accompaniment of that law. 
We see this and recognize it in nature. 
Among trees and plants we take for 
granted slow growers and we find the 
pine, elm, maple standing beside quick 
growers like the catalpa and poplar. 
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The very rate of the growing is ac- 
cepted as part of the individuality of 
the tree. The forester, remembering 
this, condemns not, neither is he 
ashamed. He is anxious only to make 
room so that each tree may develop its 
own fullness and he rejoices as each 
tree differs from another. 

So, variation—exception—is being 
recognized as part of the manifest in- 
dividuality of the child. 

D. What, also, is happening to our 
concept of normal? Our overzealous 
faith in tests and their results, the ease 
with which we could dismiss an indi- 
vidual by relegating him to one pigeon- 
hole or another has blinded us to our 
mistaken idea of normal. What we 
have been taking for normal, is based 
on a confused idea of average and is un- 
aware of the relativity of normalcy. 

The average American woman is said 
to wear size 6 shoe. I wear 94%. That, 
however, makes me neither abnormal 
nor subnormal with regard to shoes. It 
is quite normal for me to wear a 942 
shoe because such a shoe fits. Like- 
wise height, weight, eating, sleeping, 


and so forth are relative to the indi- 
vidual and to the environment in which 
he lives. 

As we begin to see exceptions as ex- 
pressions of individuality and recog- 
nize normalcy as relative, we begin to 
take people as they are and cease to re- 
make them in our own image. We be- 
gin to see it is normal for a cripple, per- 
haps, to walk slowly and for a slow- 
learning child to enjoy work in the con- 
crete. We begin to expect each, at his 
stage of development, to contribute his 
best, and we begin to see that the only 
normal state for each of us is to live 
fully where we are and on the level of 
our own understanding. It is the work 
of each of us, each moment, to help 
each individual child, ourselves, and 
society to reach as full growth as pos- 
sible where each is—this is to manifest 
true normalcy. 

One may not agree with the changing 
concepts just stated. For example, if 
one believes in growth as something 
done from without, then he will train 
the individual as you would train an 
animal, and with citizenship depending 
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on how many tricks the child can be 
trained to do. If, however, you be- 
lieve in growth as unfoldment from 
within, you will be more concerned that 
your child purpose, on his own level to 
be sure, and actively engage in and ex- 
perience honesty, cooperation, and the 
like. 


II. ImpLIcATIoNS oF THOSE CHANGES 
To Our Own Situations. This brings 
us to our second consideration, namely, 
the implications, for us as teachers, of 
the foregoing premises. 

A. Approaching the individual from 
the standpoint of possibilities, we must 
enter into all our contacts with him 
with real appreciation and respect re- 
sorting not to pity, but recognizing each 
individual as a co-worker. If one needs 
orchids to make him believe in flowers 
or an ocean to believe in water, then, 
this will be hard to do. But, if he can 
look at a dandelion and see flowers or 
sense the ocean in a raindrop, then, he 
will find his experience as a co-worker 
with children a spiritual adventure. 


Once we had worked all afternoon 
making cookies for a Christmas sale. 
At five o’clock the teacher sighed as 
the last dish was put away. Then Oscar 
came forward, “Here you take this,” 
and he handed her a treasured ticket 
for the movie that night. Oscar, a slow- 
learner, did not need pity, he had 
shown an awareness that deserved re- 
spect. Again, our art supervisor had 
sent us a rather poorly written note— 
it was Grace that immediately cor- 
rected the teacher’s criticism by a 
“Well, maybe she was busy.” And 
even, it has been ours to find a laugh 
as Eddie hung a wreath on our door 


saying “To Biddy she done what she ~ 


could” when we discovered our setting 
hen had passed on leaving us no heirs. 
Kindliness, gentleness, courage, humor, 
all abound for those of us that approach 
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the situation expectantly looking for 
possibilities. 

B. In the second place, to meet our 
sense of the completeness of life, we 
need an ever widening sense of com- 
munity. Let us evaluate our knowledge 
of our community and its possibilities 
and liabilities. Do we know the status 
of our community economically? Have 
we any idea of its sanitary conditions 
and laws? Do we know what unde- 
sirable places of amusement our chil- 
dren visit, and have we thought over 
what the school might do about it? Do 
we know the Red Cross nurse and are 
we aware of what the service clubs are 
doing? What does the community 
offer as its unique contribution to the 
widening of children’s experiences? 

Last summer a group of children 
wanted to build a city. The largest 
building constructed was a bank, then 
next largest an A & P and, surpris- 
ingly, the most uninteresting of all, a 
home. Was the teacher aware that 
W. P. A. salaries come by check and 
the bank had become an economic 
factor in the lives of the children? Did 
she know about the new self-service 
store? Had she visited the homes often 
enough to know why the home seemed 
uninteresting? 

Even the killing of Mr. Huey Long 
seemed to have far-reaching possi- 
bilities for us as it led us out to the 
county seat, the court house, and a 
visit to the jail. A community aware- 
ness leads us far beyond the four walls 
of the classroom. It makes the whole 
world the seat of learning. 


Further, to meet the child as an ex- 
pression of completeness community 
must also be understood in another 
sense—namely, as relationship experi- 
ences with one’s fellows. Such experi- 
ences as sharing, giving, leading, fol- 
lowing are inherent even in the com- 
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mon situations of arithmetic, reading, 
writing, and _ spelling experiences. 
Wherever two or more are gathered 
together there we have various oppor- 
tunities for and manifestations of hu- 
man relationships. Here, too, as we 
recognize the normal as relative and 
individuality an inherent quality of 
life, we must recognize that each child 
enters into these relationships at his 
own state of development. 

Thinking further, community must 
be understood as relationship to au- 
be it the authority of things, 
We early bump 
up against the authority of things. The 


thority 
persons, or situations. 


young child has rubbers with which 
he must struggle, clothes that are too 
warm, scissors and pencils that get 
lost. The overtimid child may need 
almost while the 


help immediately 


or 
th 


egeressive child may need to struggle 
longer. All, however, need to learn 
how to meet this authority of things in 
some way that will make each the mas- 
ter of the situation. 

Then, there is the authority of per- 
We all-have so 
few techniques for meeting authority. 


sons and of situations. 


Usually our one and only technique is 
to complain without taking any con- 
structive steps toward an adjustment. 
Whether it be situation, or 
things, we need to help the child learn 


person, 


how to work with authority. Our boys 
had played soccer with grade six and 
had come in complaining that they 
were cheated—a usual method for 
Finally, one boy 


said, “Well, we’ll ‘just have to take it.” 


meeting authority. 


Was this the proper technique for meet- 


ing the situation? Certainly not for 
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this boy. Jim came from a very poor 
home where lethargy had been brought 
on through a sense of inferiority. Jim 
needed a working technique and 
learned much from the discussion and 
final adjustment, which provided that 
the game be played again. 

However, in the following situation 
another lesson had to be learned. The 
children were building an outdoor fire- 
place and came back Monday only to 
find what they had done had been 
demolished and their stones removed. 
“T’ll kill them fellows who done this,” 
said one boy. No lethargy here— but, 
much aggression. This boy needed to 
meet the situation with poise and 
learned much through working out a 
peaceful solution with the yard men 
who carefully replaced each lost stone. 
As we approach the child as an in- 


dividual we begin with him where he 
is and follow his possibilities as he pro- 
gressively attains a higher adjustment 
to the authorities around him. 


C. To meet the fact that life is 
ever becoming, failure becomes an im- 
possible in our concept of learning. In 
becoming there is no place for a set 
Course of Study, promotions based on 
time-limited achievements, or competi- 
tion with any other than one’s self. If 
we believe that the individual grows 
because growth is a law of life, then 
each individual must learn to see him- 
self—to rejoice in his strong points, to 
be unashamed of places where he 
needs time and help, and to set his own 
goals in the light of his own past 
records. Such goals are easily set in 
the regular school work and even more 


(Continued on page 78) 
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A Wyoming State Training School Survey 
on Emotional Stability, Intelligence, 
and Academic Achievement 





THE population of an institution 
for the mentally handicapped and 
epileptics (not insane) may be classified 
as (1) permanent custodial cases, (2) 
permanent cases trainable for institu- 
tional maintenance duties, (3) alter- 
nating parole and institu- 
of unstable 


tional cases 
physical or emotional 
equipment, (4) temporary 


cases trainable for gainful 
employment, and (5) tem- 
porary cases not trainable 
for public employment, but 
returnable to their families. 

Each of these classifica- 
tions should receive the 
best treatment and_ the 
most adequate psychologi- 
cal diagnosis the institu- 
tional staff can provide. However, the 
last three groups particularly challenge 
the staff. To maintain an institutional 
environment that develops the poten- 
tialities of these higher-grade cases, the 
staff must know the intellectual, the 
emotional, the social, and the physical 
abilities of each case. 

To secure some definite, objective 
data on the characteristics of these 
higher groups, twenty-seven cases 
were selected for this survey. The 
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criteria used for selecting these cases 
from the academic classes of 1937-1938 
were (1) that they should have no 
physical defects to impair their motor 
abilities on the performance tests, and 
(2) that they should have mental ages 
high enough to respond 
personally with reasonable 
insight to the questions on 


the emotional question- 
naire. 
Of the twenty-seven 


cases five are epileptics, 
one is neurotic, one is 
diagnosed as Friedreich’s 
Ataxia, two have speech 
defects, and two cases have 
a hearing loss of about ten 
per cent. The remaining 
cases have no _ special 
problem other than that of mental de- 
ficiency, with the exception of one case 
that has developed a mental disturb- 
ance characterized by manic’ and de- 
mentia praecox symptoms. 

Twelve of the cases are included in 
a 1934 survey of forty-nine academic 
pupils by Miss Marion Maxwell.’ 





‘MaAxweELL, Marion, “A Survey of the Aca- 
demic Students in the Wyoming State Train- 
ing School with Special Reference to Intelli- 
gence, Achievement, and Personality,” (Un- 
published Thesis, Univ. of Wyoming, 1934.) 


© THELMA SPRINGSTEEN, M. A., was formerly principal of the Wyoming State Training 
School for the Mentally Handicapped and Epileptics, Lander, Wyoming. She has studied 
in the areas of clinical psychology, elementary education, and educational psychology 
in the universities of Southern California, Wyoming, and Minnesota, respectively. 

Mrs. Springsteen is a member of the honorary educational societies Phi Kappa Phi 
and Kappa Delta Pi, as well as various other organizations including the American As- 
sociation on Mental Deficiency and the Internafional Council for Exceptional Children. 
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A WYOMING STATE TRAINING SCHOOL SURVEY 


The conclusions in the present sur- lowing tests: (1) The Revised Sanford- 
vey and in the 1934 survey are drawn Binet Tests of Intelligence, Form M; 
from the results of a series of tests. The (2)  FPintner-Paterson Performance 
present ratings are based upon the fol- | Tests—Short Scale; (3) Progressive 

TABLE I 


INDIVIDUAL TEST RESULTS FOR THE TWENTY-SEVEN SELECTED CASES OF THE 
Wyrominc STATE TRAINING SCHOOL, SuRvEY SprInG 1938 


Case Binet FormM P-P Non-V Prog. Ach Form A Mathews 
No. CA EQ MA IQ MA PQ EA AQ ESQ 
1.* 17-4 92 175 97 162 90 166 93 67 
2° 14-1 88 148 91 126 76 146 98 62 
= 17-6 77 102 57 78 43 139 136 92 
4. 14-9 69 100 63 120 71 117 117 44 
J 16-4 57 90 50 102 57 103 114 39 
6. 15-9 ta 118 67 174 98 133 121 32 
' 18-2 63 116 64 114 63 113 97 31 
8. 16-11 68 126 70 138 77 123 97 23 
9. 16-9 64 114 63 162 90 115 99 18 
10. 17-4 71 114 63 114 63 127 111 16 
i? 16-4 100 192 107 120 67 i30 93 15 
12. 19-9 70 130 72 162 90 126 96 68 
= 12-8 80 110 72 162 106 122 110 63 
14. 14-11 64 88 ol 102 60 110 125 53 
15. 16-4 60 96 53 114 58 108 112 43 
16. 15-3 58 114 66 102 59 101 89 43 
‘y § 14-11 65 86 50 114 67 112 130 42 
18. 19-3 66 132 73 168 93 118 89 36 
19. 15-1 75 126 70 102 57 130 103 34 
20.* 16-2 90 164 91 192 110 162 99 32 
aL. 13-3 74 102 65 102 64 117 114 31 
22. 15-10 73 112 65 138 81 125 111 29 
23. 13-2 64 104 66 126 80 101 97 28 
24." 17-3 63 104 58 78 43 113 108 26 
20. 15-6 66 122 70 150 85 117 95 25 
26. 16-5 69 122 68 102 57 125 124 24 
27. 11-3 79 98 73 102 76 107 109 19 


KEY TO TABLE I. 


*Epileptics 
**Friedreich’s Ataxia case 
Case No. 3 has experienced the mental disturbance 
Cases No. 1-11, inclusive, are girls 
Cases No. 12-27, inclusive, are boys 
To make the EQ, the IQ, and the PQ, and AQ comparable, fifteen years has been used 
as the basal chronological age. 
The MA and the EA are expressed in months. 
Results on the Mathews Emotional Stability Questionnaire are expressed in terms of 
Unsatisfactory Responses. 


or 
on 
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Achievement Tests, Primary, Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate Batteries, Form 
A; and (4) The Mathews Emotional 
Stability Questionnaire. 

The 1938 findings are comparable to 
those obtained by Miss Maxwell from 
the following measurements: (1) 1916 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Tests; (2) New Stanford 
Achievement Test; (3) Metropolitan 
Achievement Test; and (4) The Per- 
sonality Graphic Rating Scale. 

Although the small sampling in this 
group represents a selected group 
within which the results are more di- 
rectly comparable than with outside 
groups, however, some interesting data 
from the tests are presented in an at- 
tempt to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are there sex differences within 

the group? 
2. What is the correlation between 
the twelve cases tested in 1934 
and retested in 1938 in respect 
stability, verbal 
academic 


to emotional 
intelligence, and 
achievement? 

3. What are the measures of cen- 
tral tendency and variability of 
the group in verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence? 

4. Can mentally handicapped cases 
profit from an_ institutional 
academic program? What is the 
relation of such academic im- 
provement to the intelligence of 
the group? 

5. What values have psychological 
tests as guides in the diagnosis 
and prognosis of institutional 

cases? 


I. EMOTIONAL STABILITY 


The necessity for a mental diagnosis 
of cases received has been recognized 
since the founding of this institution, 
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and provisions have been made for the 
adjustment of these deviates. How- 
ever, the emotional life has been less 
well understood. Today, it is realized 
that a child’s emotional life is also in 
need of training and adjustment. 


As an aid in detecting within this 
group the cases with peculiar likes and 
dislikes, with anti-social moods, with 
fears, or with disturbed sleep, the 
Mathews Emotional Stability Question- 
naire was administered individually to 
each case. This questionnaire, original- 
ly constructed by Woodworth for dis- 
covering an individual’s psychoneurotic 
tendencies, was revised by Miss 
Mathews for administration to children 
eight years of age and over. The one 
hundred questions were administered 
orally and answered by yes or no. The 
case sat with his or her back to the 
examiner during the interview. Much 
freedom of response was exercised. A 
sample of the questions follows: 


1. Do you like to play by yourself 
better than to play with other 
children? (Unsatisfactory re- 
sponse, Yes) 

2. Do people find fault with you 
much? ( Yes) 

3. Do you think people like you as 
much as they do other ‘people? 
(No) 

4. Are you troubled with dreams 
about your play? ( Yes) 

5. Did you ever have the habit of 
stuttering? (Yes) 

6. Can you sit still without fidget- 

ing? (No) 

Do you break and tear and spoil 

things more than other people? 

(Yes) 


~] 


*Matuews, Euxten, “A Study of Emotional 
Stability in Children by Means of a Question- 
naire,” Journal of Delinquency. Vol. 1:23-50, 
January, 1923. 
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8. Are you usually happy? (No) 

. Do you feel that nobody loves 
you at times? (Yes) 

10. Do you ever wish that you were 

(Yes) 


We} 


never born? 


The value gained from administering 
a test on emotional stability is not in 
the statistics secured, but rather in the 
release of suppressed emotions and in 
the emotional attitudes suggested by 
the responses on certain questions 
which guide the examiner in better un- 
derstanding the personalities and in ad- 
vising future adjustments. 

An answer “Yes” to the question, 
“Does your family treat you right?”, is 
significant because the reply indicates 
that the child perhaps is reconciled to 
his absence from his parents and pos- 
sibly holds no ill feelings against them 
for his committment here. A-new case 
will often complain about his parents 
sending him to the institution. After 
a short time this comment is seldom 
heard. 

The following statements indicate the 
findings on this questionnaire: 


for unfavorable re- 


a. The 


sponses extends from 19 to 68 for boys 


range 


and from 15 to 67 for girls. 

b. The median of 32 for the total 
group at the W. S. T. S.° approaches 
the Mathews median of 30 for a re- 
tarded group. The W. S. T. S. group 
median is much higher than the 
Mathews median for an unselected 
group. This suggests that the W. S. 
T. S. group is more unstable than an 
The similarity of 
the two retarded 
groups would suggest that mental de- 


unselected group. 
medians for the 





Wyoming State Training School, Lander; 
Wyoming. The writer is indebted to Mr. 
G. M. Willson, superintendent, for permission 
to conduct this survey, and for timely sugges- 
tions and valuable criticism. 
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ficiency accompanies emotional instab- 
ility or vice versa. The data indicate 
that the greater the degree of mental 
deficiency, the more likely there is to 
be emotional instability, providing that 
other factors of environment are kept 
constant. 

c. There is close agreement between 
the boys’ median of 33 and the girls’ 
median of 32 and the boys’ mean of 
37.44 and the girls’ mean of 36.2 for 
unfavorable responses. This suggests 
that there is perhaps no sex difference 
in emotional instability. 

d. Of the five epileptics three are 
above the 75 percentile; one case is 
the median and the remaining case is 
below the median. This suggests that 
epileptics, as is now generally agreed, 
may be characterized by high emo- 
tional instability. 

“It is now generally agreed that there 

is a definite constellation of personality 

traits peculiar to the epileptic individual. 

Clark stated that ‘the salient features of 

the so-called epileptic personality in 

its most exquisite and classic evolution 
are egocentricity, extreme _ sensitiveness, 
marked emotional poverty and rigidity of 
ideation and mentation.’ He further found 
that by a careful and thorough anamnesis 


these traits could be found to have existed 
since early childhood.” 


e. The questions receiving the low- 
est number of unfavorable responses 


were: (1)“Does your family treat 
you right?” (2) “Do your teachers 
generally treat you right?” This sug- 


gests that the group is appreciative of 
kindness. 

f. The questions receiving the high- 
est number of unfavorable responses 
were: (1) “Do you ever dream about 
your play?” (2) “Are you troubled 
with dreams about your play?” (3) 
“Ts there any kind of food that disgusts 


‘Scunap, Isipore, M. D., “Epileptic Psychosis— 
A Clinical Study,” The Psychiatric Quarterly, 
April, 1937, Vol. I1:584, State Hospital Press, 
(Utica, N. Y.) 
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you so that you cannot eat it?” and (4) 
“Do you sometimes feel that nobody 
quite understands you?” 

g. Of the twelve cases that are 
common to the 1934 and the 1938 sur- 
veys, four have maintained approxi- 
mately the same level of emotional 
stability during the four years; five 
cases have improved in emotional sta- 
bility; and three cases show slightly 
lowered stability on the 1938 survey. 
Although the cases cited are limited 
in number, the writer drawing from ob- 
servations made during a four-year 
period, 1935 to present time, believes 
that an institutional environment that 
provides regular periods for meals, 
sleep, maintenance duties and exercise, 
some degree of physical and mental 
security and that includes an academic 
curriculum that reduces excessive pres- 
sure and competitioa to a minimum, 
the emotional adjust- 


may improve 


ments in many cases. 
II. INTELLIGENCE 


The definition of intelligence is still 
issue. The Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Tests, 
Form A, a verbal test designed to 
measure the ability to think abstractly, 
to manage ideas and symbols, and to 
exercise the complex abilities of judg- 
ment, spacial orientation, et cetera, was 
administered individually to the 
twenty-seven cases. The ability to use 
judgment in adjusting to various con- 
crete situations and to exercise physi- 
cal dexterity with specific materials 
was measured by the non-verbal Pint- 
Performance Tests — 


a controversial 


ner-Paterson 
Short Scale. 
The major results of the verbal and 


’PInNTNER, R. AnD Hicpretu, G. H., Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Tests—Short Scale, 
Columbia University, 1937. 
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non-verbal intelligence tests are sum- 
marized briefly in the following state- 
ments: 

a. The correlation of .273 + .1206 
suggests that different mental abilities 
are measured by the two tests. In an 
institution where there are many 
speech defectives, cases with some 
hearing loss and some cases with spe- 
cial manual abilities the use of per- 
formance tests has been a valuable sup- 
plement. 

b. The Binet mental ages range from 
86 months to 192 months. The Per- 
formance mental ages range from 78 
months to 192 months. Four cases 
made similar scores (within five 
months) on the two tests. Eight cases 
made scores from ten to seventy 
months lower on the Performance tests 
than on the Binet tests; while fifteen 
cases made scores from ten to thirty 
months higher on the Performance 
tests. This indicates wide scattering of 
abilities in this group. The seven cases 
that scored twenty or more _ points 
higher on the Performance tests are 
rated by their handwork teachers as 
above the average in manual dexterity. 


c. The correlation for academic 
achievement and _ non-verbal intel- 
ligence is .326 + .1162. Thus, it would 
seem that abilities unlike. those 
measured by the Performance tests are 
required for the particular academic 
tests here administered. 

d. The correlation for academic and 
verbal intelligence is .577 0433. 
Thus, the verbal test and the achieve- 
ment test appear to have something in 


common. 


e. Fifteen of the twenty-seven cases 
are ten months or more higher on the 
achievement than-on the verbal intel- 
ligence test; eight cases are ten months 
or more higher on the achievement 
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than on the non-verbal intelligence test. 
Two cases are more than ten points be- 
low their verbal mental age in aca- 
demic achievement; ten cases are more 
than ten points below their non-verbal 
mental age in academic achievement. 
These findings would seem to indicate 
that although the mentally handicapped 
child is more successful with non- 
verbal materials than with verbal 
materials, the skill with which he 
works with verbal materials in com- 
parison with the normal person of the 
same age is one of degree only. The 
superior academic achievement of this 
type of child over his mental age may 
be said to be due to his greater psy- 
siological maturity resulting in in- 
creased experience and to the increased 
effort which this type of child may put 
forth to make progress. 

f. The performance score for the 
case of Friedreich’s Ataxia is seventy- 
two months below her verbal mental 
age. The academic educational age 
and the verbal mental age are similar. 
This case has been rated poor in all 
her handwork classes. It would seem 
that here is a case where the verbal 
intelligence was maintaining a normal 
level largely through auditory and 
some visual perception added to an 
active academic curiosity. If a verbal 
test only were administered to her the 
low performance ability might be over- 
looked. 

g. The educational ages of three 
cases exceed the verbal mental ages by 
more than twenty points. In these 
cases the purely psychological classi- 
fication does not give a complete pic- 
ture. All three cases scored above the 
75 percentile in unfavorable emotional 
responses. Inability to answer certain 
items on the verbal intelligence test 


may be due to aversion. 


“An over-strenuous, over-moral super- 
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ego may result in inhibitions, and the sub- 
ject may even submit to resirictions or 
renounce certain forms of activity. An 
inability to comprehend certain absurdities, 
to recall digits or stories from an auditory 
stimulus may be fundamentally an aversion 
simply because there are certain symbolic 
associations with a primary, unconscious, 
unacceptable idea and the case avoids all 
activity which will bring about a super-ego 
condemnation. This intellectual ineffec- 
tiveness may be expressed in terms of 
emotional conflict linked up with the 
nervous system structure, with meta- 
bolism, biochemistry, and with emotional 
organization.” 
The educational age of Case No. 3, a 
psychotic previously cited, exceeds the 
mental age by thirty-seven months. This 
inconsistency is explained by Dr. 
Pitrowski. 


“We seem justified in inferring that 
Stanford-Binet records with typical psy- 
chotic profiles cannot be considered as 
valid measures of the patient’s innate in- 
telligence. It is but a step to generalize 
that if ‘a Stanford-Binet record shows a 
psychotic profile, it should be regarded as 
underrating the subject’s native intelligence 
even in the absence of psychosis.” 


h. Some findings on the comparisons 
of the twelve cases common to the 1934 
and the 1938 surveys may be of in- 
terest. (Table II). 

(1) The correlation for the IQ’s 
(Intelligence Quotients) of the two 
surveys is .60 + .0863. Thus results 
for the 1916 Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests and 
The Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of 
Intelligence, Form M, are quite con- 
sistent. 

(2) The mean intelligence quoti- 
ents for 1934 and 1938 are 60.58 + 
.602 and 62.15 + .84 respectively. 





® Porter, Howarp W., “A Clinical Considera- 
tion of Mental Deficiency,” The Psychiatric 
Quarterly, State Hospital Press, (Utica, 
N. Y.) 

7 PrrrowskI, ZyGmunt, “Objective Signs of Ja- 
validity of Stanford-Binet Tests,” The Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. October, 1937. Vol. 
II: 633. 
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TABLE I 





A CoMPARISON OF TWELVE CASES OF THE WYOMING STATE TRAINING SCHOOL 
WirtuH SpPEcIAL REFERENCE TO INTELLIGENCE AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
Surveys 193 4 anp 1938 





Case No. i 2 3 4 
Binet Mental Age 
(Months) 
1938 Survey 88 100 114 96 
1934 Survey 74 88 86 82 
Intelligence 
Quotient 
1938 Survey 51 63 66 53 
1934 Survey 560«668)— 635 
Educational Age 
1938 Survey 110 117 102 108 
1934 Survey 85 92 84 91 
Educational 
Quotient 
1938 Survey 64 69 58 60 
1934 Survey 64 70 61 60 


5 


112 
95 


6 it 8 9 10 il 12 
90 132 116 122 126 98 114 
83 105 94 91 94 68 108 
00 73 64 %7 70 73 638 
06 #57 «65506665 C640COT77~Ss«@657 

103 118 113 117 123 107 127 
89 94 105 94 104 64 115 
75 66 63 66 68 $79 Ti 
60 52 60 69 71 72 += 67 





This indicates that the average men- 
tally retarded child shows no marked 
general spurt nor unpredictable im- 
provement in mental growth. How- 
ever, one case, No. 7 on Table II, 
shows an increase in IQ of 16 points 
during the four-year period. This 
growth may be due to improved 
health and a more secure environ- 


ment in the institution. Oppor- 
tunities for using intelligence in the 
performance of messenger duties, 


and in gainful employment have been 
increased. Late studies indicate that 
“drastic changes in environment will 
apparently tend to lower or to raise 
the IQ by as much as twenty points.” 
The recent data reported by Iowa’s 
psychologist, George D. Stoddard, 
in- 


give astounding proof that an 


dividual’s IQ can be changed. 


“Garrett, Henry E.; Scuenck, M. R., Psy- 
chological Tests, Methods and Results, Harper 
and Brothers, 1933, p. 191. 
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“Five years ago the Child Welfare Re- 
search Station at Iowa University began 
to pay close attention to illegitimate in- 
fants whom it placed in foster homes. 
Average IQ of these 275 children’s mothers 
was 87, and their fathers were mostly un- 
skilled laborers with little education. The 
parents were rated ‘poor stock’ by every 
standard. 


These children were placed in better than 
average homes. After one and one-half 
to six years, the children were tested and 
their average IQ was 116. 


That a bad environment works the other 
way was proved in a study of 988 orphan- 
ages. Their IQ’s fell. Crowning study 
was one conducted in an orphanage where 
some children were given nursery-training 
several hours a day. The school children 
gained in intelligence while their comrades 
who did not go to school lost and soon be- 
came feeble-minded. 


Dr. Stoddard’s conclusion that the way to 
improve a child’s intelligence is to give him 
security, encourage him in habits of ex- 
periencing, inquiring, relating, and sym- 
bolizing offers a challenge.” 


'“Education, 


‘, 


IQ Control,’ Time. November 


1938. Vol. XXXII, No. 19: 44. 
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The increase in IQ in this was from 
57 to 73, an increase of 16 points. 

(3) The close agreement between 
the mean AQ’s (Accomplishment 
Quotients) in the two surveys of 
1934 and 1938, 112.66 1.392 and 
108.08 1.014, respectively, seems 
to indicate that the academic work 
challenges the intellectual abilities 
of the group. The value of an in- 
stitutional program carries addi- 
tional weight when the mean AQ of 
102.33 for the twenty-seven cases is 
noted. If the mental development of 
this type of child continues until he 
is approximately twenty years chron- 
ologically, corresponding growth in 
academic achievement is possible. 

(4) A comparison of the mean in- 
crease in chronological ages of 44.45 
months and the mean increase in 
Binet mental age of 23.61 months for 
this period indicates that the aver- 
age individual in this group grows 
only about one-half as fast mentally 
as he grows chronologically. 

(5) The very close agreement be- 
tween the means for the three tests: 
(1) Performance mental age mean, 
126.89 months; (2) Binet mental age 
mean, 118.48 months; and (3) Edu- 
cational age 120.89 months, 
shows that this group is using the ab- 


mean, 


stract intelligence possessed to the 
maximum in achieving academic suc- 
cess that the average case in this 
group has about a ten-year verbal 
mental ability; and that the group 
achieves slightly better success with 
with verbal ma- 


non-verbal than 


terials. 
III. ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 


In the academic department of the 
W. S. T. S. achievement tests are ad- 
ministered at regular periods’ to 


measure the adjustments the pupils are 
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making, to indicate what remedial 
measures are necessary, and to measure 
objectively how much has been accom- 
plished by certain teaching methods. In 
this survey each of the twenty-seven 
cases was. given the Progressive 
Achievement Tests, Form A.” Arith- 
metic, reading, and language that in- 
cluded spelling, handwriting, and for- 
mal punctuation were measured by this 
test. 

The grade placement means for the 
various school subjects are: (1) 
arithmetic, 5.1; (2) reading, 4.99; and 
(3) language, 4.61. The mean grade 
placement as determined from a com- 
posite of these subjects is 4.9. This 
average beginning fifth grade ability is 
higher than that found in institutions 
that do not receive epileptics. Omit- 
ting the four borderline epileptics and 
the Friedreich’s Ataxia case the grade 
placement mean approximates 3.2. 
These subject means indicate that the 
cases are as a group as efficient in 
arithmetic as in reading but not as cap- 
able in language. This test measures 
punctuation of factual material rather 
than letter writing upon which the W. S. 
T. S. bases the punctuation lessons. 
Three cases scored above the eighth 
grade level in arithmetic; two cases 
scored above the eighth grade level in 
language. These comparisons cite cases 
that if physically unhandicapped might 
take their place as unskilled laborers 
in the world. How valuable the aca- 
demic facts are that this group have 
acquired remains for further experi- 
ment. 

Recent longitudinal case studies have 
shown the relation of intelligence to 


As Dr. Portenier has 


achievement. 


- shown “progress depends not only upon 


Tiecs, Ernest W. anp Ctark, WILLIS W., 
“Progressive Achievement Tests,” California 
Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1937. 
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intelligence but ‘also upon many and 
other quite different factors.”” These 
factors may belong to “the domain of 
attitude and will and may consist of de- 
gree and duration of attention, industry 
and conscientiousness, sense of duty, 
and capacity to fit into the social 
group.” Several of these personality 
factors are listed by Dr. Portenier in 
her longitudinal studies.” 

Following is a summary of the find- 
ings for the Progressive Achievement 
Tests, Form A: 

a. The correlation of .577 = .0645 be- 
tween verbal intelligence and academic 
achievement compares favorably with 
the correlation .68 obtained by Burt in 
a group of 300 London school children 
ranging in life ages from seven to four- 
teen years. The correlation also com- 
pares favorably with that obtained by 
Witty and Taylor .63 for life ages rang- 
ing from fourteen to sixteen years. The 
CA’s of the W. S. T. S. twenty-seven 
cases range from 11-3 to 19-9 years. 
The grade placement range is from 3.0 
to 9.9. This academic achievement is 
important since the W. S. T. S. offers 
only one-half day academic school 
work. Perhaps 2 per cent of the edu- 
cable cases could profit from a full 
day’s academic curriculum. However, 
this enrollment would eliminate their 
attendance in any handwork classes. 
In the handwork classes the cases re- 
ceive valuable training in following di- 
rections, in acquiring and perfecting 

PorTENIER, LILLIAN G., A Twelve-Year Study 
of Different Groups of High School Pupils, 
Reprinted from Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, January, 1938, Warwick and York, 
Inc. 

 HottincwortH, L. S., Special Talents and 
Defects, Macmillan Co., 1923. 

'* PORTENIER, LILLIAN G., Personality Factors 
in the Achievement of High School Pupils, 
Continuation of University of Wyoming Pub- 
lications in Science, Vol. 2, No. 9, pp. 173-179, 
September 1, 1936. 
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hand-eye coordination, and in evaluat- 
ing a finished product. The varied 
daily program seems advisable and 
adapted to the present educational ob- 
jectives which place emphasis upon the 
development of the whole child. 

b. The retardation in academic years 
as observed from the chronological ages 
and the corresponding grade place- 
ments range from .4 of a year to 5.9 
years. Two of the three cases that are 
retarded less than two years are epilep- 
tics and the third case is Friedreich’s 
Ataxia. The seven cases retarded less 
than three years contain four cases that 
have no serious defects. These are the 
cases in whom every effort should be 
made to develop desirable social and 
personality traits so that in the future 
they may be paroled and returned to 
private life. The seven cases retarded 
more than five years will probably re- 
main institutional cases. 

c. The growth in educational ages 
as measured on the 1934 and 1938 sur- 
veys ranges from 17 months to 47 
months. The mean increase in EA for 
the four-year period is 25.4 months or 
two years and one and one-third 
months. Thus the annual academic 
growth approximates six and one-third 
months. Case No. 11, Table I, made 
an average annual growth of eleven 
and three-fourths months during the 
four-year period. This case with some 
local supervision could profit from be- 
ing boarded out in a private family and 
from attendance at a public school. 

d. The mean EQ (Educational Quo- 
tient) increase from 64.74 in 1934 to 
67.33 in 1938 is 2.58. The mean EA 
(Educational Age) increase from 92.50 
in 1934 to 113.08 in 1938 is 20.48 months. 
These data show that although the 
mentally handicapped child works up 
to his capacity, the average case in this 
group has achieved only half as much 
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during the four-year period as a normal 
child would have achieved. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings. on the four measures 
may be summarized as follows: 

a. There is no marked sex difference 
in emotional stability. 

b. The Binet mental age means in- 
dicate that the girls’ group contains 
cases with higher intellectual abilities 
than does the boys’ group. The mean 
educational age tends to verify this 
statement since the girls have a higher 
educational achievement. The girls are 
also achieving more in relation to their 
mental abilities than are the boys. 

c. There is no marked sex difference 
in non-verbal ability as shown by the 
Performance mental age means for the 
boys and girls, 126 months and 128.19 
months, respectively. 

d. The correlation between the sur- 
veys of 1934 and 1938 suggests that 
there is marked relationship between 
intelligence and academic achievement 
for this group of cases. 

e. The increase of the Performance 
mental age above the Binet mental age 
mean adds weight to the value of an 
activity program in which the mentally 
handicapped child can achieve success 
with concrete materials. The data show 
that these cases have as varied indi- 
vidual abilities and limitations in deal- 
ing with verbal and non-verbal ma- 
terials as are found in the range of 
abilities ina normal group. 

f. The increase of the Performance 
mental age mean above the Educational 
age mean should encourage teachers 
and administrators to introduce even 
more handwork and direct experiences 
into the school curriculum than are at 
present available. 

g. A comparison of the mean PQ 
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(Performance Quotient), the mean EQ 
and the mean IQ indicates that the 
average child in this survey has ac- 
quired about six-tenths as much aca- 
demic achievement, non-verbal and 
verbal information and school achieve- 
ment as has a normal child of the same 
chronological age. 


h. Since the mean AQ shows that the 
average case is achieving academic suc- 
cess comparable with his mental eqiup- 
ment, the value of an institutional aca- 
demic program seems unchallenged. 


i. A few of the many values derived 
from psychological tests in the diag- 
nosis and prognosis of institutional 


cases are as follows: 


(1) The Mathews Emotional Sta- 
bility Questionnaire has pointed out 
a few cases that because of peculiar 
reaction tendencies might become 
psychoneurotics under severe phy- 
sical or mental strain. Increased oc- 
cupational therapy, duties requiring 
exercise and companionship, music, 
trips to town, and the establishment 
of pleasant relationships between 
the cases and employees are some de- 
sirable outlets for these emotionally 
maladjusted cases. 

(2) The administration of the 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Tests 
has pointed out cases that have very 
inferior manual dexterity and mus- 
cular co-ordination. The only value 
these cases could receive from enroll- 
ment in handwork classes would be 
the social contacts. The selection of 
cases whose non-verbal mental ages 
are at least twenty points above their 
verbal mental ages would include 
those that could profit most from a 
handwork class. The non-verbal 
test also has pointed out two cases 
that because of hyper-curiosity, a 
good auditory memory, and clever 
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loquaciousness seem to have higher 
specific intellectual traits than they 
actually possess when measured on 
a general intelligence test. 

(3) The wide scattering of some 
cases in emotional stability, verbal 
and non-verbal intelligence, and aca- 
demic achievement guides’ the 
teacher in diagnosing problem cases. 
One behavior case was diagnosed as 
needing security and affection. Ac- 
cordingly at every opportunity his 
school work has been praised and as 
a reward for consistent progress he 
is allowed to use a typewriter. He 
has improved in attitude and emo- 
tional stability. 

(4) The administering of these 
tests has established better rapport 
with many of the cases. The exam- 
iner has discovered new desirable 
traits in some cases that increase 
their potentialities for future parole. 
The limitations of some of the pos- 
sible cases will be noted; and, if pos- 
measures will be 
satisfactory 


remedial 
planned to substitute 
alternative responses for the limita- 


sible, 


tions. 


The purpose of an institution would 


seem to be that of a foster parent; the 
purpose of the local community that of 
half-way house in adjusting the family 


to 


the child, or the parolee to the em- 


ployer; and the purpose of the child 
should be to capitalize on his abilities. 


The continued improvement in psy- 


chometrics will stimulate cooperation 
among the institution, the community, 
and the cases committed or paroled. 


1. American 
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Mental Health Through the Reading Program 





Reapinc has received increasing 
recognition 
during 
search, the development of new types 
of reading materials, the establishment 
of reading clinics, the development of 


in educational programs 


recent years. Extensive re- 


reading programs in secondary schools 
are all evidence of the expanding in- 
terest in the subject. Now, 
we need to become as much 
concerned about what read- 
ing is doing to children as 
we have been concerned 
about what children are do- 
ing to reading. It is gener- 
ally realized that among 
children that are failing to 
make satisfactory personal- 
ity adjustments, a surpris- 
ing percentage have diffi- 
culty with reading. 
Children are often con- 
fronted with tasks of which they are 
When this occurs, the child 
He may 


work hard to accomplish what is ex- 


incapable. 
reacts in one of two ways. 


pected of him and in spite of his best 
efforts he may experience failure; or 
he may reject the task. In either case 
continuous tension is set up. The emo- 
tional tensions occur because of feel- 
ings of inadequacy on the one hand or 
because of the pressure from teacher or 


parents to attempt the impossible task 
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on the other. These tensions usually 
result in the child’s development of a 
definite dislike for school, resistance to 
all its requirements, and rejection of 
the goals the school has attempted to 
establish. 

In relation to reading, this experi- 
ence frequently happens early in the 
child’s school life. Chil- 
dren enter the elementary 
school at six years or even 
some months younger, and 
are immediately confronted 
with the requirement of 
learning to read as their 
first 
This practice continues in 
our schools in spite of a 
mountain of reliable evid- 
ence that questions the ad- 
visability of attempting the 


very responsibility. 





teaching of reading before 
the child has a mental age of six and a 
half or seven years; this would mean, 
of course, that for a large number of 
children, a chronological age consider- 
ably above six and a half or seven years 
would be necessary. 

The little child entering the first 
grade, even though he may have had 
the advantage of kindergarten experi- 
ence, has serious problems to meet. He 
may be making more fundamental ad- 
justments than he will ever encounter 


@ HELEN HEFFERNAN, M. A., is chief of the division of elementary education, Cali- 


fornia State Department of Education, Sacramento. 


She received her bachelor of arts 


and masters degrees from the University of California at Berkeley, and has recently com- 
pleted the academic requirements at Stanford for her doctor of education. 

She is at the present time vice president of the Department of Supervisors of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and is president of the National Association of State Directors 


of Elementary Education. 


The accompanying article is from a paper read by the author before the Department 
of Special Education of the National Education Association in San Francisco, June, 1939. 
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again in his school life. He is learning 
to live with a larger social group than 
he has ever known before; he is learn- 
ing to live with a group in which affec- 
tion does not temper the demands upon 
the individual to the extent it did in 
the family group; he is learning to ad- 
just to a new environment that makes 
demands upon the child’s ability to 
manipulate a wide variety of materials; 
he is learning to adjust to an environ- 
ment in which he compares his skills 
and abilities for the first time with his 
peers and in which he feels the pres- 
sure of establishing his status in the 
group by achieving group standards. 


But at the time the child is making 
his adjustments to a totally new and 
difficult situation, the school has in the 
past put upon him a requirement that 
taxes his abilities to the utmost and in- 
creases the tensions in an already try- 
ing emotional experience. 


Reading will continue to be a fruit- 
ful source of maladjustment and emo- 
tional instability until schools postpone 
beginning reading until it is easily 
within the capacity of more than half 
of the children and does not present 
an insuperable task for the others. 


The affective conditioning of the 
child to reading in his first year in 
school has probably been largely re- 
sponsible for the enormous failure in 
reading at the higher levels. It is not 
alone the problem of the child’s failure 
to learn the mechanics of reading upon 
which later progress depends but the 
feelings of fear, failure, and inadequacy 
which become the emotional pattern of 
the child’s life so that his future pos- 
sibilities of acquiring reading are 
jeopardized. For such a child, the great 
problem of reading is not the mechanics 
but the restoration of the child’s con- 
fidence in himself. The child’s con- 
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fidence in himself must be restored if 
he is ever to succeed in making the 
reading adjustment. 


But the question is often raised: Is 
not learning to read an appropriate task 
for some children at the first grade 
level, and if so, should they be denied 
the opportunity? Or the desire to re- 
tain reading in its traditional place in 
the first grade curriculum leads to this 
question: If proper individualized 
methods were used could children not 
be taught to read at an age even earlier 
than the first grade level? To both 
questions the same reply could be 
made. Reading is not the bread of life 
for little children. There are literally 
hundreds of educative experiences that 
will contribute more significantly to 
their physical, intellectual, social, emo- 
tional, and esthetic development at this 
level of maturity than learning to read. 
Acquaintance and adjustment to their 
natural and social environment through 
first-hand experiences; learning to 
work and play with others in the minia- 
ture democracy of the modern school; 
extending and enriching their experi- 
ences with music; extending vicarious 
experiences through appropriate chil- 
dren’s literature; experimenting with 
various media of expression such as 
clay, paints, tools, and materials ‘of con- 
struction; expending power in oral ex- 
pression through enrichment of vo- 
cabulary; acquiring bodily coordination 
through dramatic play and rhythms— 
all these constitute only a partial cata- 
log of experiences in the education of 
young children that not only represent 
curriculum content of greater signific- 
ance for young children than reading 
but form the best possible preparation 
for reading. 


The mere postponement of reading 
will not achieve our purpose. If such 
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were the case, keeping children out of 
school a year or two would solve the 
problem. These early years are needed 
to enrich the child’s background of ex- 
perience. Many children enter school 
with impoverished social experiences 
and consequently, meagre vocabularies. 
Such children lack the background of 
experience that makes reading mean- 
ingful. We read only what we already 
know. Reading is meaningless verbal- 
ism unless it can be interpreted through 
the experience of the reader. Hence in 
the entire reading program there is 
nothing of greater significance than a 
rich experiential background. This 
general principle applies equally to all 
levels of learning to read. The term 
reading readiness may be used to de- 
scribe that essential background of ex- 
perience that makes reading meaning- 
ful to the reader. 

The problem of the teacher in work- 
ing with older children that have had 
difficulty with reading is twofold; she 
must enlist the pupil’s interest in 
his own reading problems, and she 
must find appropriate materials. In- 
terest in reading is killed by requiring 
children to read material that they do 
not readily understand and that they 
do not enjoy. 

A teacher meets all the resistance 
engendered by the unpleasant emo- 
tional experience the child has had in 
the past if she makes a frontal attack 
on the reading problem. She must find 
a more subtle method of making read- 
ing purposeful in the life of the child. 
She must be able to create a need for 
and must supply adequate 
meeting that need. 


reading 
materials for 
In a group of young 
cents that had serious reading de- 
ficiencies, the teacher set the class- 
room stage for a study of aeronautics. 
Pictures with simple labels, materials 
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adoles- 


for constructing gliders and model air- 
planes, tools and work tables, and a 
carefully selected library of books 
were available. The children examined 
the environment. The available balsa 
wood suggested construction of gliders; 
models and pictures were examined; 
and study was soon underway for the 
construction work. Very soon the chil- 
dren were examining books, reading 
the simple mimeographed directions the 
teacher had prepared, bringing in news- 
paper clippings on aviation. Interest 
in aviation soon indicated the need of 
an excursion to the local airport. In 
preparation for the excursion, questions 
were listed, individual responsibilities 
were planned and typed for each per- 
son. After the excursion, a log was 
prepared to record the experience and 
provided the source of much valuable 
reading. 

The reading problem could be ex- 
plored through many similar ap- 
proaches. One teacher utilized the in- 
terest in photography and made the 
reading group into a photography club; 
another teacher approached the prob- 
lem through dramatics and solved 
many personality problems as well as 
the reading problem by the writing, di- 
recting, and presenting of plays; an- 
other reading group centered attention 
on ports of the world, and a beautiful 
class scrapbook became the pride of all. 
The mechanical approach to reading 
does not utilize the driving force of a 
sustaining interest. An examination of 
some of the remedial readers built on 
the mechanical approach seems to re- 
veal an almost complete absence of 
recognition of the drive of interest in 
learning. 

Materials must appeal to interest. 
Books need not be bad literature to 
meet the needs of children’s interests. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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A University High School Health Program 
with Special Reference to Provision 
for Children of Lowered Vitality 





THE University High School in 
Oakland, California, is a senior high 
school of approximately two thousand 
students, and is closely associated with 
a junior high school of nine hundred. 
A majority of the student teachers from 
the School of Education of 
the University of California 
are placed in these schools 
for their experience in ob- 
servation and participation 
in teaching. I think both 
schools are marked by an 
honest and deliberate effort 
to meet their obligations to 
the children in them. Much 
of their success is due to 
the attitude of the adminis- 
trators in charge who have 
endeavored in every way to 
keep the programs of the schools flex- 
ible, to care for individuals, to make 
no rules for which the necessity is not 
inherent in the situation itself. 

We have said for years that health 
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is one of the most important consider- 
ations for a school that is truly inter- 
ested in its students. I am going to 
discuss briefly some phases of what 
this school has found desirable and 
feasible in the way of a health program. 

First of all, students with 
health handicaps require a 
wide variety of adjustments 
if their individual needs are 
to be met. University High 
School makes it possible for 
some students to come later 
in the morning than the 
others, for some to leave 
early, others to take more 
time in going from class to 
class. their 
extracurricular load light- 
ened, others take but three 
Some are given food 


Some have 
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subjects, or two. 
in the middle of the morning or the 
middle of the afternoon, some have rest 
periods at strategic points through the 


day. Of all of the adjustments, assign- 
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ment to the convalescent room cares 
for more students, over longer periods 
of time, than any other. 

The persons on whom the adminis- 


of the 


school 


trators depend for direction 
health program are the two 
physicians and the health coordinator. 
The doctors, one man and one woman, 
average seven and a half hours weekly 
The health coordinator 
She is employed as a 


in the school. 
is full time. 
teacher because her duties are intended 
to be educational even though she does 
She holds 
a regular secondary teaching credential 
Her duties 


not conduct regular classes. 


and a Red Cross certificate. 
are manifold. She supervises the con- 
room and works with the 


She inter- 


valescent 
individuals assigned to it. 
views all absentees that return to 
school after illness, decides whether 
they shall be admitted and, if so, 
whether they shall return to a full 
program of studies immediately. She 
makes the appointment lists for the 
two physicians. She is secretary of 
the health case conference where all 
cases seen by the physicians are 
brought up for discussion; she sees that 
the recommendations of that confer- 
ence are carried out. 

Three general policies govern the 
school’s health service program. First, 
it is understood that students that have 
permanent health handicaps should be 
helped to make the kinds of adjust- 
ments they will need to make for them- 
selves throughout the rest of their 
ameliorations are 
Second, 


lives. Temporary 
kept at a minimum for them. 
it is believed that the temporarily 
handicapped should be helped back to 
normal health and normal routine as 
rapidly as possible. This is based on 
consideration of the psychological as 
well as the physical effects of illness. 


Third, it is realized that high school 
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students must to a very large extent 
take responsibility for their own ad- 
justments. They are too near adult 
life and adult responsibilities to make 
it safe or fair to keep them dependent 
on adults, whether parents or school 
people, for decisions as to what they 
should do. Practically, of course, with- 
out their cooperation changes in their 
It is 
one function of the school to give them 


ways of living cannot be made. 


honest and up-to-date information and 
help them make their own decisions. 
The present health service program 
at University High School is the result 
of several years’ study and experi- 
mentation under leadership from the 
University of California and the Oak- 
Public Schools. One problem 


which proved a baffling one over a 


land 


period of years was that of caring for 
children not sick enough to be excluded 
from school and yet not strong enough 
to stand the strain of normal school 
routines. In a large number of cases 
the primary condition was a temporary 
one but failure to make allowance for 
it resulted in prolonged disability. The 
school’s problem was that of discover- 
ing these students as early as possible 
and providing facilities and super- 
vision by which a constantly changing 
group might be cared for within the 
framework of a complex school organi- 
zation. The health case conference and 
the convalescent room are two of the 
most successful means devised for dis- 
covering and caring for this group. 

I said that one of the duties of the 
health coordinator was to act as secre- 
tary of the health case conferences and 
see that recommendations are carried 
out. Whenever a physician is in the 


school the last period of his time there 


is spent in one of these health case con- 
ferences. The other members of the 
conference are a counselor, an adminis- 
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trator, a physical education director, 
and one or more teachers. The case 
of every student seen by the physician 
is reviewed and an attempt is made to 
understand his whole program at 
home, at school, and in the community. 
Often a student is called in to discuss 
his own problems and the changes he 
should make in his activities. Students 
may be advised to drop subjects, to rest 
at certain periods, to reduce the 
amount of outside club activities, to re- 
duce the amount of work they are do- 
ing for pay and if that is not possible, 
to arrange their schedule so as to pro- 
vide for needed rest. Some students 
are given advice on diets, others are 
referred to physicians and clinics for 
needed correction or medication. Can- 
didates for student body offices that 
make heavy demands on the incum- 
bents are advised as to modifications 
that they should make in their studies, 
their home work, and their social en- 
gagements. The most frequent change 
in a student’s school routine is an as- 
signment to the convalescent room. 
This room was finally established in 
1929 through the generosity of the 
Alameda County and California Tuber- 
culosis Associations in providing fur- 
nishings for the room and the salary 
of an attendant for one year. Since 
that time the extra costs have been met 
through state funds for education of 
the handicapped. The purpose of the 
room is not hospitalization; that is bet- 
ter done at home or in the hospital. 
Its purpose is to provide opportunity 
for relaxation, to take off pressure from 
those students that find the strain of 
school attendance under normal condi- 
tions overwhelming. The length of as- 
signment varies from one day to, in 
rare cases, a whole semester. The 
largest number find their difficulties 
met by assignment to the room for one 
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or two hours daily for a week. 


The room is equipped with cots, 
steamer chairs, and study tables and 
chairs. The original plan was to pro- 
vide only cots and reclining chairs. 
However, students returning after ill- 
ness often felt pressed to study to make 
up for time lost. When study tables 
and chairs were made available it was 
interesting to note that they were little 
used, the students when relieved from 
pressure preferred the relaxation for 
which the room was intended. 


To the students the room is known 
simply as Room 19. Early attempts to 
find a more descriptive name were giv- 
en up in favor of following the ordinary 
numbering in the school. At first the 
room was located in an old study hall 
in the center of the school, open to a 
court. Now it occupies a cottage in 
the science garden. 


Assignments are made by the health 
coordinator or by the physicians. They 
are always voluntary on the part of 
the students. Once assigned, students 
go each day to the convalescent room 
for the designated number of periods 
until seen again by a school physician. 
Recommendations for assignment may 
originate with teachers or counselors 
or students themselves. 


Students in the room may rest or 
read. On pleasant days deck chairs 
are set upon the lawn and, as many 
students as wish, spend the time there 
resting and reading or conversing in 
low tones. They may study if they de- 
sire and the health coordinator will 
give them whatever assistance they 
need or she will make contacts with 
their teachers for them. It is surpris- 
ing to see the number each period that 
drop off to sleep.’ It has always been 
our impression that when a high school 
boy takes a nap in the middle of the 
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day it is evidence that he needs the 
rest. It is the duty of the health co- 
ordinator to study the records of each 
student assigned to the convalescent 
room and to make his time there count 
for practical health education in terms 
of his own problems. The repeaters 
especially are given every assistance in 
analyzing their own difficulties and 
working out ways of avoiding them 
through medical and dental care, diet, 
modifications in activity, and changes 
in daily routines. 

During the school year, 1935-36, 
1,124 assignments were made to the 
convalescent room, 446 in the fall, 
678 in the spring. Of these 471 
were boys, 653 girls. The largest num- 
ber (537) were assignments following 
illness due to a respiratory infection. 
Many of these represent children that 
had had a more or less severe attack 
of influenza, came back to school at 
the earliest possible moment, and 
would under other conditions have 
dropped out again after a day or so be- 
cause the strain of full-day attendance 
was too heavy for them. During 1935- 
36, 45 students were absent because of 
operations; 40 of these were assigned 
to the convalescent room for one or 
more periods a day after their return 
to school. There were 20 students in 
the school that had had tuberculosis, 
had been in preventoria, or were close 


contacts of tuberculous patients. More 
attention was paid to their colds, 
fatigue, headaches, and other minor 


ailments than to those of other students. 
For each of these, two and one-third 
adjustments were made during the 
school year; most of these adjustments 
involved assignment to the convales- 
cent room. Most students were as- 
signed only once during the year but 
those that were assigned more than 
once brought the average up to one 
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and one-third assignments per boy, 
one and one-half per girl. As I said 
earlier, few if any chronic cases were 
assigned to the convalescent room, 
other adjustments that took into ac- 
count the permanent character of their 
handicaps being made for them. 

It is hard to estimate the success of 
this method of caring for children of 
lowered vitality. The most important 
results such as reduction of illness, 
lessening of strain, and reduction of 
absence, are impossible to measure. 
One subjective measure of success is 
the acceptance of the convalescent 
room by students and teachers, as 
shown by their recommendations for 
assignment to it. Another measure is 
the value placed upon it by the ad- 
ministrators. When difficulties due to 
overcrowding in the school have put a 
premium on space some arrangement 
has always been made for continuing 
the program. Success is also mirrored 
in the fact that other schools have 
adopted the plan. And perhaps most 
important is the value assigned to the 
convalescent room by parents and fam- 
ily physicians, who see the problems of 
children of lowered vitality as no one 
else can. They are earnest in their 
praise of this as one of the elements 
that makes University High School a 
good school for children. 


The President's Page 
(Continued from page 43) 
since the National Education Associa- 


tion now has many Canadian members. 
“5. The present plan of the Inter- 


national Council having chapter or- 


ganizations could be continued. 
“6. Affiliation would not give the 
Council opportunity to meet with the 
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American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators because that organization 
now has more affiliates than they can 
How- 
ever, the winter meeting of the Inter- 
national Council could be continued as 


accommodate in meeting places. 


in the past. 

aft ee 
brought about, the effected 
with the Department of Special Edu- 
cation should become known as the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children, a Department of the National 
Education Association. 


affiliation is eventually 


merger 


“8. The International Council could 
plan its own program for the National 
Education Association meeting, the 
present winter meeting, and such other 
meetings as it might desire. 

“9. Meetings held in connection with 
the summer convention would have to 
be planned early to obtain meeting 
places. In general, departments are 
allowed to hold sessions during after- 
noons, luncheons, and dinners. The 

] 
i 


National Education Association re- 
serves mornings and evenings for its 
general sessions. 

“10. The National Education Asso- 
ciation requires a lapse of time of one 
year after application before admitting 
an organization as a department. If 
preliminary action can be taken by the 
International Council so that a vote 
on this matter is possible in February 
1941, application may then be filed in 
time to be considered at the National 
Education Association meeting of June 
1941. Final decision on the affiliation 
on the part of the National Education 
Association would then probably take 
place in June 1942.” 


WHAT IS YOUR WISH? 


Your early reaction to the proposal 
under the above conditions of affilia- 
tion with the National Education As- 


~] 
th 


sociation will be greatly appreciated by 
your president. 
Dorotuy E. Norris 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Problem of Sight 
Conservation 


(Continued from page 47) 


by inviting specialists to their meetings, 
become intelligent and even expert to 
a degree in matters of visual environ- 
ment and eye care. 

8. They can counteract the propa- 
ganda of self-interest and of extremists 
by taking a sane attitude and a middle 
course. 

9. They can effectively aid sight 
saving by giving out for class use only 
comfortably legible materials and by 
introducing an ever increasing percent- 
age of nonvisual tasks or tasks involv- 
ing only the coarser aspects of visual 
usage. They can also introduce eye- 
rest periods of two or three minutes 
in the midst of fine or exacting visual 
work. 

In closing I should like to recom- 
mend the reading of my bulletin on 
Sight Conservation as a beginning. If 
it is not already in the local school 
library, it may be secured from the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, number 3 of the 1937 series, 
On eye care I can 
commend most highly What You 
Should Know About the Eyes by F. 
Park Lewis, M. D., The Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, New York, 35 cents 
per copy. My own bulletin contains 
fairly comprehensive _ bibliographies. 
The Sight Saving Review, reprints, and 
books or pamphlets may be secured 
from the National Society for the Pre- 


price 25 cents. 
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vention of Blindness, Incorporated, 50 
West 50th Street, New York, New 
York. The Society will send a list of 
publications on application. 


Wyoming State Training School 
(Continued from page 64) 


Factors in the Achievement of High 

School Pupils, Continuation of Uni- 

versity of Wyoming Publications in 

Science, Vol. 2, No. 9; 173-179, 

1936. 

14. Portenter, LILuian G., “A Twelve 
Year Study of Different Groups of 
High School Reprinted 
from Journal of Educational Psy- 

January, 1938. Warwick 
and York, Inc. 

15. Potter, H. W.,‘A Clinical Consider- 
ation of Mental Deficiency,’ The 
Psychiatric Quarterly, April, 1933, 
Vol. IX: 345, State Hospital Press, 
(Utica, N. Y.) 


16. ScHNAP, 


September 1, 


Pupils,” 


chology, 


“Epileptic Psy- 
chosis—A Clinical Study,” The 
Psychiatric Quarterly, April 1937, 
Vol. II: 584, State Hospital Press, 
(Utica, N. Y.) 

17. Stopparp, GrorcE D., “Education, 
I.Q. Control,” Time, November 7, 
1938, Vol. XXXII, No. 19: 44. 

18. TrzEcs, ERNEST AND CLARK, WILLIS 
W., Progressive Achievement Tests, 
California Test Bureau, Los An- 


geles, 1937. 


ISIDORE, 


19. “Appraising the Elementary School 
Program,” Sixteenth Yearbook, 
Elementary School Principals, Bul- 
letin of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Vol. XVI, 
No. 6, July 1937. 
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(Continued from page 67) 


The vocabulary and sentence structure 
must not thwart comprehension and the 
book must tell something about which 
the pupils care to know. Small books 
on various subjects are perhaps more 
desirable than brief selections in read- 
ers. The longer selections provide for 
repetition of vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, and content. Such materials also 
It is 


gratifying to see an increasing amount 


avoid the stigma of grade labels. 


of such material that is of mature inter- 
est but written in vocabulary and con- 
struction that makes it useful for work 
in reading with children of higher age 
levels. 

The significance of reading in help- 
ing the child achieve personal adjust- 
ment and social integration is of such 
importance in our society that every 
individual, whether he is directly con- 
cerned with teaching or not, may exert 
influence in bringing about changed at- 
initial 


titudes to the problem. The 


reading experience is such a_ basic 


determinant in personality develop- 
ment that the educational program in 
every school system should view criti- 
cally the conditions surrounding it. 
Reading is a lifelong learning for all 
of us. No feelings of inadequacy should 
be permitted to surround children that 
need special help at higher grade levels 
—we might well avoid the very term 
remedial because of its influence on the 
emotional attitude of the child. At 
whatever level reading is taught, the 
teacher’s success will come 
through the understanding that every 
learning experience affects the total 


It is far more 


greatest 


personality of the child. 
important what happens to the child in 
the process than what happens to read- 


ing. 
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What of Segregation 


T O segregate or not to segregate— 
that is the question that is agitating 
the minds of school superintendents 
and causing those charged with the ad- 
ministration of special education to sit 
up and take notice. The arguments 
against segregation sound good and 
reasonable to the uninitiated. However, 
to those that understand the problems 
of special education they are not so 
sound. 

Everyone engaged in education, in 
any field whatsoever, will agree that 
if the child can reasonably well be 
taught with a group of normal children, 
he then belongs with that group. If, 
however, for any reason he deviates 
from the normal to a point where he 
cannot reasonably well be taught with 
the group, he then belongs in a segre- 
gated class. 

Those that argue against segregation 
maintain that since the child will al- 
ways live and associate with normal 
people, he should begin this association 
at the earliest possible age. This is 
true. No one will argue against it. How- 
ever, when it comes to forcing the 
child, regardless of his handicap or 
deviation from the normal, to seek edu- 
cation with normal children, that is a 
different matter. 

We hear a great deal today about in- 
dividual differences and if individual 
differences mean anything anywhere, 
they mean a very great deal in the 
field of special education. Let us con- 
sider first the-children that are ortho- 
paedically handicapped. Often these 
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children are unable to move about free- 
ly, especially in a crowded elementary 
or high school, and because of this re- 
striction they are denied the oppor- 
tunities of acquiring real experiences 
and first-hand information. 


Include among these children those 
that suffer from either spastic paralysis 
or the after effects of infantile paralysis. 
The nature of their affliction makes it 
all but impossible for them to attend 
classes in a normal school. Both types 
require special physical care and treat- 
ment, and along with their altered 
physical make-up comes altered per- 
sonalities, that similarly cannot be 
dealt with properly in a normal group 
situation. Likewise, the child that suf- 
fers from a serious heart affliction re- 
quires special physical care along with 
his educational treatment. He must 
have rest periods during the day, must 
not be permitted to overtax his heart, 
and must be attended by a nurse that 
can properly interpret any sudden 
change of temperature. 

Physically handicapped children will 
occupy a special position in the social 
and vocational world. They must be 
brought to realize this at a very early 
age. The time during which they are 
making an adjustment to this realiza- 
tion is one of great emotional disturb- 
ance for them. The situation is so 
grave that they must have help and 
guidance from teachers that have com- 
plete, intimate, and sympathetic under- 
standing of their problems. 

Complete segregation, however, is 
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not necessarily desirable for all types 
of handicaps. This is particularly true 
of the blind and partially seeing. These 
children may be programmed to 
classes in a normal school for much of 
their academic education. However, 
they can be trained only in special 
classes in the skills necessary to enable 
them to compensate for or to overcome 
their handicaps. 

Children that are deaf must undergo 
a long and tedious early training. They 
must be taught speech and lip reading, 
and of necessity such teaching must be 
in small groups. The same thing is 
true of children that are hard of hear- 
ing. However, the deaf and hard of 
hearing children, after they have 
reached a certain stage in their. educa- 
tional development, may and should at- 
tend the regular, normal classes with 


profit. 
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A large group that should come in 
for consideration at this point is the 
mentally defective. There are those 
who argue that mentally defective chil- 
dren should be segregated in special 
classes only long enough to enable them 
to catch up with children in the normal 
grades and that when they do this they 
should be returned to the regular 
classes. There is no argument against 
having a child that does succeed in 
overcoming his handicap returned to a 
regular class. However, those that 
present this argument have little under- 
standing of the difficulties confronting 
the mentally retarded child. To begin 
with he is retarded because he cannot 
do the work of the regular grade. To 
expect him to overcome this handicap, 
and then keep up with children much 
brighter than he, is expecting too much. 

If the mentally defective are to re- 
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ceive education and training suited to 
their needs, they must have the serv- 
ices of teachers specially prepared. 
They must also have the benefit of spe- 
cial instructional materials, which can- 
not be furnished in the regular class- 
rooms. It must be realized that these 
children are different and that they re- 
quire an education different from that 
for normal children. 

The whole question of segregation of 


the handicapped for educational pur- 
poses may be summed up in the state- 
ment that when a child deviates from 
the normal to a point where he needs 
special treatment and special educa- 
tional care, he cannot to that extent be 
taught profitably with a normal group. 

FRANK L. BEALS 

Assistant Superintendent of 

Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation Announces 


New Officers and Program 


Mr. W. K. Kellogg, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, recently announced the 
election of Dr. George B. Darling as 
president and Dr. Emory W. Morris 
as general director. 

Dr. William S. Sadler, consultant in 
psychiatry for the Foundation for sev- 
eral years, was, at the same meeting, 
elected a member of the corporation 
and the board. 

The policies of the Foundation, as 
provided by charter and by the wish 
of the founder, W. K. Kellogg, for the 
“advancement of the health, happiness 
and well-being of children,” will, it is 
declared, be carried on by the new of- 
ficers in the same spirit as that set by 
Dr. Stuart Pritchard, first president 
and general director, who died on 
August 4, 1940. 

The budget for the new fiscal year 
beginning September 1, 1940, as ap- 
proved by the board of trustees, has 
been set at $2,553,650. 

The Foundation’s Com- 
munity Health Project is becoming in- 
creasingly recognized throughout the 
country as a training center for young 
professional with 
demic background but who at the same 
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people good aca- 
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time need practical experience in the 
field. 

To meet this urgent need and de- 
mand the Foundation, in cooperation 
with over thirty universities and col- 
leges, brings students from all over the 
United States to the seven-county area 
of the Michigan Community Health 
Project through its fellowship program. 
This year $122,850 is to be spent for 
fellowships—more than ever before. 

The amount allotted to the Michigan 
Community Health Project was raised 
from $584,000 for the past year to 
$686,000. The amount for each of the 
seven counties includes among other 
projects the Foundation’s participation 
with the county and with the state in 
maintaining the county health depart- 
ment, in the Foundation’s part in 
medical, dental, and hospital services 
for the county, in school children’s hot 
lunches, in youth organizations, and 
in the educational activities for the pro- 
fessions and special groups. 

National 
tinued. These include work in rheu- 
matic fever at Columbia University; 
the Health Conservation Contest spon- 
sored by the American Public Health 
Association for county health depart- 


grants also will ke con- 
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ments throughout the country; the 
committee on Evaluation of Public 
Health Administrative Practices, also 
sponsored by the American Public 
Health Association; the Radiation 
Laboratory at the California Institute 
of Technology; the Eye and Ear Re- 
search Fund, Incorporated, in Chicago; 
and the World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

Subsidies will continue to be pro- 
vided within the state of Michigan, but 
outside the area of the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project. The new 
amount budgeted for this purpose is 
$634,000. This includes health educa- 
tion and the Dental School at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

The largest sum, $937,000 is laid 
aside for special grants within the 
Michigan Community Health Project, 
all except $28,000 of which will be for 
construction or alterations. For next 
year in the seven-county area of Alle- 
gan, Branch, Barry, Calhoun, Eaton, 
Hillsdale, and Van Buren this will in- 
clude modernization of rural and vil- 
lage schools, school consolidation, a 
new hospital, and the purchase of a 
quarter of a million new books for 
schools and libraries. 

As a field exercise for the sixty- 
seven fellowship students in medicine, 
dentistry, public-health nursing and 
sanitation that attended its field univer- 
sity this summer, the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation engaged in a unique ex- 
periment in public health technique 
which they have called a health game. 

A health game is similar to the war 
modern peace-time 


games in which 


armies engage. The opposing forces 
consist of the health authorities on one 
side and a purely mythical army of 
nonexistent deadly microbes on the 
other. 


To find out what kind of microbes 
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Leah Knoche, 


they were, where they were striking, 
and how to arrest the mock epidemic 
was the problem of: the seven county 
health departments participating in the 
Michigan Community Health Project. 
During the first phase of the game, 
routine field investigations were con- 
ducted by the health officers. After 
the investigation of the mythical cases, 
laboratory work was conducted to de- 
termine the nature of the disease. 
Gradually it became apparent to the 
which of the com- 
supposedly 
turning into an epidemic. Steps that 
would normally be taken were then 


health officers 


municable diseases was 


taken to stop its spread. 

At the critique or final meeting the 
games were declared to have been a 
Many members of the 
partici- 


huge success. 


various local communities 
pated, and practically all of the cases 
were found, identified, and cared for 


in record time. 


New Officers Announced 
for A. A. A. P. 


At the September meeting of the 
Applied 


Association for 
Incorporated, the officers 


American 
Psychology, 
elected for 1941 are as follows: presi- 
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dent, Dr. Edgar A. Doll, The Training 
School, Vineland, New Jersey; execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. C. M. Louttit, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana; treasurer, Dr. Jack W. Dunlap, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York; chairman clinical section, 
Dr. Fred Kuhlmann, division social wel- 
fare, State Department Social Security, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; chairman consult- 
ing section, Dr. P. S. Achilles, Psy- 
chological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City; vice president 
educational section, Dr. A. I. Gates, 
Columbia University, New York City; 
vice president industrial section, Dr. 
A. W. Kornhauser, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

The object of this Association, which 
was formed in 1937, is the promotion 
and development of the service that 
psychology as a science can render 
society in its application in business, 
education, industry, law, medicine, 
mental hygiene, social welfare and re- 
Jated fields. To that end it is concerned 
with the development of psvchological 
service and practice at a high level. 
with the encouragement and facilitation 
of research, and with the promotion of 
high professional and ethical standards. 

In carrying out these objectives the 
Association has engaged in the follow- 
ing activities: 


1. Publication of the Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology. which is the of- 
ficial journal and which carries in 
its columns discussions of many pro- 
fessional questions. The managing 
editor is Mrs. J. P. Symonds, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City. 


2. The compilation of a directory simi- 
lar in content to Who’s Who, of per- 
sons engaged in psychological ap- 
plications. This directory will ap- 
pear during 1940 and for the first 


time will make available a list of 
competent consulting psychologists. 
3. The Association has had a number 
of active committees working on 
professional problems concerned 
both with questions of interest only 
to psychology and also with ques- 
tions of interest to those concerned 
with relations of psychologists to 
other professional groups. 
4. The Association 
meeting in September, at which the 


holds an annual 
sessions are devoted to mutual dis- 
cussion of professional problems. 

5. The Association is affiliated with the 
National Conference of Social Work 
and through its state affiliates is en- 
deavoring to cooperate with State 
Conferences of Social Work. 


Believe It Or Not 


(Continued from page 53) 


readily in experiences growing out of 
Chil- 
dren whose needs are being met can 
no longer fail—be they retarded, gifted, 


group and individual interests. 


or just normal. 


In conclusion, let us check up our 
Believe it and Believe it nots—and let 
us work, teach, play because we really 
believe in what we do. This paper 
suggests that we and our children are 
co-workers, who trust each other, con- 
fidently expecting good as we go for- 
ward—hoping, working, aspiring, suc- 
ceeding together—mutual participants 
in the happy adventure of learning, 


growing. 


Among the Chapters 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The ninth annual meeting of the 


NOVEMBER 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Pennsylvania Conference for the Edu- 
Children, the 
Inter- 


Exceptional 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the 
national Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, was held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Friday, October 4 and Saturday, 
October 5, 1940. 
registered for the 


cation of 


Over four hundred 
Conference. Dr. 
Miles Murphy, associate professor of 
psychology, University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on Fundamental Needs of All 
Children at the dinner session which 
opened the conference Friday evening. 


Sectional meetings were held Satur- 
day morning by those interested in 
work with the blind and partially see- 
ing, the deaf and hard of hearing, the 
speech defectives, the physically deli- 
cate and crippled, the mentally re- 
tarded, as well as those primarily con- 
cerned with the problems of vocational 
guidance, and with problems pertain- 
ing to the rendering of psychological 


Public 


school and residential school teachers 


services in the public schools. 


and administrators, county supervisors 
of special education, and some special- 
ists from colleges and universities, all 
but one of whom were from Pennsyl- 


vania, contributed to the programs. 


The Saturday morning general ses- 
sion was addressed by Dr. L. Thomas 
Hopkins, professor of education, Col- 
umbia University, who used as his 
topic, Integrative Learning. 

T. Ernest NEWLaAnp, Chief 

Division of Special Education 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
GENESEO 

The Geneseo Chapter has developed 
an initiation ceremony for the admis- 
sion of new members, based on ideals 
of service as expressed by such writers 
as William Shakespeare, Elbert Hub- 


Equipment 
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bard, Woodrow Wilson, Birdie Z. Mor- 
gan, Alida Smith, and Mariam Drake 


Livingston. 


Brief Notes 


F-M BROADCASTING CONSIDERED 
BOON TO EDUCATION 


The recent assignment of certain 
ultra-high frequency (F-M) broadcast- 
ing bands to the exclusive use of edu- 
cation is considered significant. In 
general, art, music, open forums, and 
debates seem most adaptable for pre- 
sentation through this new medium. 
United States Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker envisions great possibilities 
also for the use of the radio for general 
instruction purposes in wide-scattered 
rural units and for individual shut-ins. 


PHI DELTA KAPPEN DEVOTES ISSUE 
TO SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The October 
Kappan, 


Delta 
publication of the 
honorary-education fraternity of Phi 
Delta Kappa, was devoted to the field 


issue of Phi 
official 


of special education. Copies may be 


obtained for 50 cents each by address- 
ing orders to the Ovid Press, In- 
corporated, 1201-5 Bluff Street, Fulton, 
Missouri. 
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New Publications 


EpUCATION AND THE New Rea.ism, Frederick 
S. Breed, 237 pp., 1939, The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A professional book for persons engaged 
in education. 

EpUCATION WITHIN Prison WaALLs, Walter M. 
Wallach, G. M. Kendall and H. L. Briggs, 


187 pp., 1939, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 


New York City, Cloth, $2.25. 
Intended for educators in 
institutions. 

EquaL EpuUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUTH, 
A NationaL Responsisitity, Newton Ed- 
wards, 190 pp., 1939, American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., Cloth, $2.00. 

GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, Shirley 
A. Hamrin and Clifford E. Erickson, 465 
pp., 1939, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York City, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.75. 


correctional 


Covers the principles of guidance and 
their application in typical school situa- 
tions. 


How to Counset Stupents, E. G. Williamson, 
562 pp., 1939, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
Cloth, $3.75. 

Adapts the principles, 
techniques of clinical 
justment problems of high school and col- 
lege students. A college text. 

HuMAN DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING, Frank S. 
Salisbury, 513 pp., 1939, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City, Illustrated, Cloth, $3.00. 

This book gives the beginning student 
an understanding of the meaning of our 
everyday experiences in a treatment utiliz- 
ing present-day contributions to  psy- 
chology. 

INTRAMURAL Sports, Elmer D. Mitchell, 324 
pp., 1939, A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York City, Illus- 
trated, Cloth, $2.00. 

Intended for physical education and sports 
instructors. 

Let’s Reap: VotumeE II, Growinc Up 1n Reap- 
ING, Roberts, Rand, Murphy, Appy, 536 pp., 
1939, Henry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, Illustrated, Cloth, 
$1.28. 

Intended for readers of fifth and sixth 
grade ability in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. 

Love PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE, Oliver M. 
Butterfield, 212 pp., 1939, Emerson Books, 
Incorporated, 251 West 19th Street, New 
York City, Cloth, $2.25. 


procedures and 
psychology to ad- 
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Based on records secured from young 
people. Problems of friendship, dates, 
courtship and marriage are analyzed. Basic 
situations emerge more clearly, and an in- 
telligent approach to questions raised can 
more readily be undertaken. 

Intended for teachers, parents, pastors, 
deans of men and women, and so forth. 
MentTAL Tests; THEIR History, PRINCIPLES AND 
APPLICATIONS, (Revised), Frank N. Free- 
man, 460 pp., 1939, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 

Illustrated, Cloth, $2.50. 

MopERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EpucaATION, John S. 
Brubacher, 370 pp., 1939, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Incorporated, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City, Cloth, $3.00. 

A basic text for intermediate and ad- 
vanced college courses. Introduces whole 
range of viewpoints in problems of educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Nursery ScHoot Epucation, Josephine C. 
Foster and Marion L. Mattson, 361 pp., 1939, 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York 
City, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.50. 

A college text. 

OutTpoor Hanpicrart For Boys, A. Neely Hall, 
289 pp., 1938, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Illustrated, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

For the boy that likes tools. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—Atlantic City, New Jersey—Febru- 
ary 22-27, 1941 

AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK — Information 
available from National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington D. C.—November 10-16, 1940 

AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF—Fulton, 

June 23-27, 1941 

VOCATIONAL 
California — December 


Missouri 
ASSOCIATION — San 
26-28, 


AMERICAN 
Francisco, 
1940 

Book Week—Information available from Pub- 
lishers Weekly, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City—November 10-16, 1940 

NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
(a department of the National Education 


Association) — Syracuse, New York — 
November 21-23, 1940 
NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION DEPART- 


MENT OF HEALTH, PHysIcAL EpUCATION, AND 
REcREATION—Atlantic. City, New Jersey— 
April 30-May 3, 1941 

NaTionaL EpvucatTion AssociaTION—Boston, 
Massachusetts—June 29-July 3, 1941 


NOVEMBER 
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Fordson Chapter 
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Hamtramck Chapter 


Florence Wall 
VicE PRESIDENT, Mary Lang 


PRESIDENT, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Edward Ralbovsky 


Jackson Special Education Club 


PRESIDENT, Io M. Starr 

Vice PRESIDENT, Bessie I. Stead 
SECRETARY, Loretta C. McDonal 
TREASURER, Ethel M. Herd: 


Kalamazoo Chapter 
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Lansing Chapter 
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Lapeer Chapter 
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Northville Chapter 
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Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 


PRESIDENT, Fern Cutliff 

Vice Presipent. Dorothy Farr 
SECRETARY, Agnes Lamoon 
Treasurer, Grace Snellink 


Ypsilanti Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Lethe M. Olds 
SEcRETARY, Frances H. Alexandér 








Duluth Special Class Club 
PRESIDENT, Frances McNerney 
Vice Presiwent, N. Kirkwood 
SecrRETARY, Stanley Arbingast 
TREASURER, Mary Oksanan 


Minneapolis Chapter 


PRESIDENT, E. Margaret Sullivan 
Vice PRESIDENT, Margaret E. Nodolf 
Secretary, Anna M. Masuch 
TREASURER, Ida M. Bach 


Rochester Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Mary H. Schmitz 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Daisy Johnson 


St. Paul Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Beatrix Peet 

Vice Presipent. Mathea Halvorson 
SECRETARY, Minnie Neuman 
TREASURER, Ruth McClure 


MONTANA 


Butte Chapter 


PRESIDENT, Helen Sennett 

Vice Presipent, Mary Phillips 
SEcRETARY, Hazel Hamry 
TREASURER, Josephine Hemingway 
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A chapter is a group of ten or more individiuals duly organized and affiliated with Tue 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN as an integral part thereof. Address in- 
quiries to Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Membership Secretary, 1221 Boston Avenue, Flint, Michi- 
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BOARD OF EDUC 


THE BOARD OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


October 9, 1940. 


Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, President 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
Cleveland, Ohio 


My dear Mrs. Norris 


Special Education for Exceptional 
York that the International 
year 1941 in this city. 


It is a source of gratification to the Division of 
Children of the Department of Education of The City of Nev 
Council for Exceptional Children is to hold its meeting for the 


We expect to reap rich rewards from attendance at the various sessions of your meet- 
and in return to make such contribution to the members of your council as may be 
their visitation and inspection of our classes for handicapped children, where 


ing, 
gained by i 
they will be happily received. 


the Division of Special Education for Exceptional Children, I 


As Superintendent of 
e, and best wishes for your hap- 


xtend to you, on behalf of the division, a hearty welcor 
xiness and success on the occasion of this meeting 


Yours very truly 


(Signed) MARGARET J. McCOOEY 


Associate Superintendent 
in charge of Special Education 
for Exceptional Children 
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